“I would not enter on my list of friends, 4 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Hyd hohi 


A Remedy. 


Just now, there seems to be an unusual indica- 
tion of this disease, and, naturally, the owners of 
dogs, and others, will be inquiring for the symp- 
toms, that they may guard against the danger. 

It is fair to say, however, that many of those 
who have given the subject careful attention, be- 
lieve that there are comparatively few cases of 
hydrophobia, and that very often other nervous 
diseases are mistaken for it. And they contend, 
too, that the imagination has often much to do in 
bringing upon persons symptoms which resemble 
those of hydrophobia. 

But, without attempting to argue this point, we 
copy below the description of the indications of 
hydrophobia in a dog, by Edward Mayhew, M. R. 
C. V.S., an excellent authority :— 


“It is no pleasure to a dog to go mad. Dread- 
ful as hydrophobia is to the human being, rabies 
is worse to the dog. It makes its approach more 
gradually ; it lasts longer, and it is more intense 
while it endures. The dog that is going mad feels 
unwell for a long time prior to the full develop- 
ment of the disease. He is very ill, but does not 
know what ails him. He feels dissatisfied with 
everything, vexed without a reason, and, greatly 
against his better nature, snappish. Feeling thus, 
he longs to avoid all annoyance by being alone. 
The sensation induces him to seek solitude. . . . 
The light inflicts upon him intense agony. . . . 
This induces him to find out the holes and corners 
where he is least likely to be noticed. . Ifhis 
retreat be discovered, and the master’s voice bids 
him come forth, . . . he leaves his hiding-place, 
anxious to obey the loved authority; but, before 
he has gone half the distance, a kind of sensation 
comes over him which produces an instantaneous 
change in his whole appearance. . He sud- 
denly darts back into his dark corner. If let alone, 
there he will remain drinking a great 
deal of water, but not seeking food. His appe- 
tites are altered. Hair, straw, dirt, filth, rags, 
stones,—the most noisome substances the poor 
dog longs to swallow, in hopes to ease a burning 
stomach. 

“ He is now altogether changed. Still, he does 
not desire to bite mankind; he rather endeavors to 
avoid society. He takes long journeys . . . to 
vent his restless desire for motion. He does not 
walk, he does not run. He proceeds in a kind of 
trot. His eyes do not glare or stare, but are dull 
and retracted. . His tongue hangs dry from 
his open mouth, from which there drops no foam. 
. . . He cannot stay to bite. If. nevertheless, 
anything oppose his progress, he will, as if by im- 
pulse, snap,—as a man, in a similar state, might 
strike, and tell the person ‘to get out of the way.’ 

. . Ifhe return home from these excursions, he 
seeks the darkness. His thirst increases, but with 
it comes swelling of the throat. He will plunge his 
head into water, . . . but not a drop can he 
swallow. The throat is enlarged, so that nothing 
can pass. 

“His state of suffering is pitiable. He flies at, 
and pulls to pieces, anything within his reach. He 
emits the most hideous cries. The noise he makes 
is incessant and peculiar. It begins as a bark; is 

uickly changed to a howl, which is suddenly cut 
short in the middle; and so the poor wretch at last 
falls, fairly worn out by the terrible disease.” 


Our friends will notice how opposed this descrip- 
tion is to the prevalent idea, especially in regard 
to the desire for water. But let us proceed to make 
public what is claimed to be 


A REMEDY. 


Dr. W. H. Townsend of Kingston,"Md., has made 
a pill which he guarantees will prevent hydro- 
phobia in any one bitten by a mad dog, if taken 
within nine days after the bite, and will cure it 
after it appears. These pills were first introduced 
here by H. S. Brown, of the firm of Pierce, Dana & 
Co., 40 Broad Street, who purchased them as a 
matter of humanity, having witnessed a painful 
ease of the disease. He assures us that the pill 
cured one Mr. Shinie of West Wrentham, and he 
has shown us letters from parties in that town in- 
dorsing his statement. Mr. Daniels of Somerville 
was relieved of all pain by the pill, and died peace- 
fully. He has procured a quantity of the pills, 
and there will, doubtless, be other opportunities 
to test the value of the medicine. If it prove effect- . 
ual, a great blessing will be conferred on mankind, 
not only by preventing pain, but in relieving per- 
sons who have been bitten, from the anxiety which 
is often of long continuance. We shall be glad to 
publish any further facts in this direction. 
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A NEWFOUNDLAND dog and an English terrier, 
playing on the ice near Washington Village, 
recently, fell into an air-hole, leaving another 
Newfoundland on the ice. Knowing that a dog is 
more helpless even than a man in such a predica- 
ment, a gentleman went to help them, but before 
he reached them the second Newfoundland had 
dragged the terrier out by the collar, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts upon the other dog, 
coaxed him to the other side of the open space, 
where an accumulation of snow made a better foot- 
ing, and then got him out. 


or 


Tue word “ Houhynhymm” is used by Dean 
Swift, in “ Gulliver’s Travels,” to designate a race 
of civilized horses that are superior to men. He 
represents them as wise and pure, and indignant 
at the treatment of their kind by man on earth. , 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Happiness.—Men’s Rights.—Animals’ Rights. 


In society, in government, what is the main- 
spring of the governmental life of the world? It 
is simply the earnest desire of man to search for 
happiness that arranges the broadest and deepest 
foundations and conditions tor the stability and 
permanence of that happiness. You remember 
the opening words of the immortal Declaration, 
that comes to us so vividly in our centennial year. 
What did Jefferson say was man’s inalienable 
right? “The right to life, liberty, and ”—this is 
the culmination, this the thing for which life and 
liberty themselves are desirable—“ the pursuit of 
happiness.” ‘This is the end and object of it all; 
the end for which governments are established, for 
justice itself, and even our police regulations, and 
all the darker and more horrible sides of govern- 
ment; all these things, even, have their root in 
this desire for happiness. So, the principle is the 
same, and runs through it all. 

But there are one or two limitations to the 
rightfulness of this search after happiness on the 
part of mankind, and the most important of them 
all grows out of the fact that we live in society. 
If L alone existed in the State of Massachusetts, 
then I would have a pertect right to be grasping 
and greedy, to take into my arms, if [ could, 
everything in the way of the resources, and 
powers, and opportunities, and pleasures, that 
the State could afford. But I am not alone. If 
there were only two of us, then I might take one- 
half that the State afforded. But the State is 
thronged with a busy population. Therefore, this 
right of search for happiness is limited by this one 
principle. You and | may search for it anywhere, 
everywhere, by any lawful means, so long as we 
do not trench upon the right to search for happi- 
ness of some other human being. ‘“ Human,” did 
Isay? I will broaden it. I will not confine it to 
humanity. I believe that on the part of the 
civilized world, as yet, there is only partially 
developed the respect that we ought to have for 
rights of other sentient life. You have no right, 
Sor the sake of pleasures, to trench upon the happi- 
ness of your horse, your dog, or your cat. You 
have no right to trench on the lite and happiness 
of the birds in the trees, or the wild beasts in the 
forests; and I think somewhat less of that man 
than I otherwise should who is capable of enjoy- 
ing what is called “sportsmanship” at the ex- 
pense of the life and pleasure of others, and with 
no higher object in it than simply his personal 
enjoyment.— Rev. M. J. Savage. 


The Famous Horse Cruiser. 

A horse enjoying a wide reputation was Cruiser. 
For viciousness he was never equalled. Of no use, 
he was kept alive merely as an example of how 
ugly an animal could manage to be. He was 
closely confined in a stall in such a way that he 
could by no possibility reach anybody either with 
his mouth or heels. He was fed through a tunnel. 
His splendid muscle and activity gave him the 
widest scope for the exercise of his incorrigibility, 
and he is said to have kicked so high as to strike 
a board floor fourteen feet above the floor on 
which he stood. Such he was when Rarey, the 
horse tamer, met him. Ordinarily it was only the 
work of a few minutes for Mr. Rarey to tame a 
horse, but it took him three hours to subdue the 
terrific Cruiser. After putting Cruiser under con- 
trol, Mr Rarey purchased him and brought him 
to this country, and placed him on the Rarey 
Farm at Groveport, in this country, where he 
became popular among breeders. He became so 
gentle that the people about the Rarey Farm could 
fondle him as they would a kitten, and his colts 
were noted for their kind disposition. Strangers, 
however, were not permitted to have much to do 
with him. This was to prevent teasing and the 
revival of the old propensities. Cruiser died at 
the Rarey Farm, in the twenty-third year of his 
age. His teeth were worn so much that he could 
not eat hay, and provender had to be specially 
provided for him. As contemplated by the will 
of Mr. Rarey, he received the kindest care in his 
old age. 


The Song of the Sparrow. 

[The following selection seems to be a criticism 
upon Philadelphia, which we cannot think is just ; 
but we publish it to remind people in all cities 
and towns to be mindful of the birds during this 
snowy season.—ED.] 


An old sparrow sat in a maple tree, 
“ Cheer up, cheer up,” twittered he, 
But thought to himself, as he looked on the ground 
For any stray crumb that was lying around, 
“The rain may fall and the wind may blow, 
The ground be frozen or covered with snow, 
But nobody cares for me. 


If I had a vote, I plainly see, 
Cheer up, cheer up,” twittered he; 
“The City Fathers, without hesitation, 
Would grant me a small appropriation ; 
But the square is locked and the keeper away, 
Caring for nothing at all but his pay, 
And nobody cares for me. 


How very ungrateful Republics must be, 

Cheer up, cheer up,” twittered he; 

* Although I am praised for destroying the worms, 

I am left to starve ’midst the winter storms. 

If this is the City of Brotherly Love, 

I wish its professors their kindness would prove, 
For nobody cares for me. 


But spring will come and flowers bloom free, 
Cheer up, cheer up,” twittered he; 
“ And with them will come the worms and the flies, 
And then I can such shabby treatment despise ; 
Amidst the green trees, upon sunshiny days, 
I can sit in contentment and warble the praise 

Of One who cares for me.” 

PEPPERKCORN. 


Vivisection. 

The “ Animal World” thus sums up the evidence 
gained by the Royal Commission, upon the subject 
of vivisection :— 

“ That vivisectional experiments on animals are 
frequently used by medical men and physiologists 
in this country. 

“ That in many instances no anesthetic agent is 
employed throughout the experiments, when much 
pain is necessarily caused. 

“That the alleged object of such operations is 
scientific research and demonstration. 

“That the same experiment is repeated many 
times on different animals. 

“That an effort is being made to instruct 
students, by means of handbooks, in the practice 
of vivisections. 

“That professors exhibit living animals, pre- 
viously narcotized and operated on, to students in 
classes for teaching purposes. 

“ That at least in a few instances students have 
performed experiments secretly. 

“That English physiologists have hitherto been 
more merciful to animals than foreign experi- 
menters. 

“ That no experiment should be performed which 
causes pain. 

“That medical students should not be permitted 
to experiment or to see experiments. 

“That even painless experiments should not be 
tolerated except under regulations to prevent 
excesses. 

“That in many experiments, and notably some 
of those in which animals cannot be relieved of 
pain, the results do not appear reliable.” 


DurinG a religious meeting at Amesbury, last 
Sunday, a man with more zeal than judgment 
hitched his horse to a post on Main Street and left 
him in the cold wind five hours. Some wicked (?) 
fellows at the hotel had the horse put up. The 
officer told the owner that he had better practise 
some of his Christianity in the care of his poor 
brute.— diprajd, 


Home for Lost and Starving Dogs in London, 
The published report of this institution has on 
its title-page the following passages :-— 
I cannot understand that morality which excludes 


animals from human sympathy, or releases man from the 
debt and obligation he owes to them.—Si John Bowring, 


THE DOG. 
With eye upraised, his master’s look to scan, 
The joy, the solace, and the aid of man; 
The rich man’s guardian and the poor man’s friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end. 


The patron and the president is the most honor- 
able the Marquis ‘Townshend, assisted by various 
patronesses, all taken from the nobility, followed 
by vice-presidents, trustees, treasurer, a com- 
mittee, a banker, auditors, manager and secretary, 
and a keeper, making fifty in all. The treasurer's 
report shows an annual expenditure of over 
£2,000 ($10,000) for wages, food, medicine, print- 
ing, and interest on mortgage. In order to 
remove any inducement for dog-stealing no fee is 
paid on the delivery of lost or starving canines at 
the Home, the chief reliance being upon the duty 
and humanity of the police. There is a large list 
of donations and legacies, many of the former 
being from anonymous hands. In the printed list 
the donor of £24 is credited to “Open thy Mouth 
for the Dumb”; and another of £8 16s. is “ Pity 
the Sufferings of a Houseless Dog.” A gilt of £5 
is “In Remembrance of Tiney’s dear Mistress”; 
and the same amount comes from “ Persecuted 
Dogs in Belgravia.” 

This Home was established in 1860 by the late 
Mrs. Tealby, who, although not a lady of large 
means, was its unwearied benefactress. The late 
Mrs. John Hamilton left a legacy to the institution 
of a thousand pounds, and others are following 
her exumple. ‘Thirty-two hundred dogs were last 
year either restored to their former owners or 
sent to new homes, being an increase of ten hun- 
dred and ninety-four over the previous year. 
Atter being kept for three days, the keeper is 
empowered to dispose of inmates of the Home 
either by death or sale, but they are usually kept 
in their pens for a week, and sometimes much 
longer. Prussic acid is used to poison them, 
which, by its almost instantaneous effect, is con- 
sidered the most humane method. The Home 
affords accommodation for six hundred dogs, 
although there are not usually more than half that 
number. All brought in during one day are put 
in a double pen, with a yard for exercise, and 
small cells are provided for special cases, such as 
quarrelsome or afllicted dogs.—Col. Forney’s letter 
from London. 
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GoLp Fisu.—Fish kept in glass globes require 
a change of water about once a week. The fish 
should be lifted out of the globe into a pan of 
water by means of a small net; a piece of 
mosquito netting sewn around a hoop of cane or 
whalebone will answer the purpose. The globe 
should then be cleaned and filled with fresh water. 
Spring water is not so good as water from a 
stream. It is too cold, and is not sufficiently 
aerated. The fresh water should be brought to an 
even temperature with that which is removed 
before the fish are put into it. Every day air 
should be forced into the bottom of the water in 
the globe with a small pair of bellows or a rubber 
globe. The oxygen which sustains the life of the 
fish is derived from the air held in solution by the 
water. This is rapidly used up by the respiration 
of the fish, and if not replaced the fish will suffer 
and die. A worm cut into small portions, or & 
few fine shreds of lean meat, may be given every 
two days for food. What is not eaten should be 
removed from the water. 


A 0G entered a grocery store in Brunswick, 
Mo., recently, when a knowing dog attacked him, 
bit off his tail, then seized the hog by the ear, and 
led it shrieking back to its quarters in the rear. 
The dog then returned to the store, picked up the 
tail, and carried it out to the pig. 
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Distributing Documents. 
A lady, resident in another State, who had often 
contributed liberally to our Society, in answer to 
our offer to send documents, says :— 


“ Because I do not live in your city, I should 
not be exempted from aiding the calls of human- 
ity there. Depend upon it, wherever I go, ! shall 
take my heart with me, and shall not neglect to 
do what little I can to aid you in your efforts for 
humanity. 

“ Tshould be very glad indeed to have some pam- 
phlets that you so kindly offer. I know I shall do 
some good with them. I give them to the school 
teachers, country ministers, and especially to the 
cartmen and farmers, and every body! 

“TI was pleased one day, when riding, to see a 
number of cart-drivers sitting on the sidewalk and 
boards,—after their dinner,—and one man stand- 
ing reading aloud to them one of the pamphlets 
Ihad given him.” 


4 
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Reading for Messenger Boys. 
A friend in Philadelphia, a generous advocate of 
our cause, writes thus :— 


“T made what I thought a good use of one of 
the bound volumes of your paper lately. I sup- 
pose you have in Boston the messenger compa- 
nies, by which boys are employed to run errands. 
One of the offices here is near our house, and has 
an upper room where the boys, about twenty in 
number, stay when not employed. I often leave 
them copies of your paper, and, lately, left the 
bound volume. ‘They have had it for several 
weeks, and yesterday I brought it home. They 
did not injure the book, yet the paper cover I had 
put on, looked as if the book had been read. I 
shall take them now the other volume, and, no 
doubt, the various pictures which the books con- 
tain, will, together with the good reading matter, 
make some impression on them.” 


or 


His Humanity Saved Him. 


Hiram Taylor, foreman on the farm of Deacon ~ 


Samuel French, of North Hampton, while return- 
ing home from Portsmouth with a loaded ox-sled 
one evening recently, within a short distance of 
home attempted to get on the sled, but slipped 
and fell in front of the sled in such a manner that 
the runner was drawn upon his arm and held him 
so that he could not move from his painful and 
perilous position. When he fell the oxen stopped 
as quickly as possible, and patiently stood for two 
hours in the intense cold, when one step forward 
would have crushed the prostrate man to death 
beneath the heavy sled. Mr. Taylor’s cries for 
help were unheard. Alarmed by the non-arrival 
of the team, Mr. French took a lantern and went 
to look for it about ten o’clock, and soon found the 
oxen standing in the road, and their driver par- 
tially frozen, and nearly unconscious. Quickly un- 
joking the cattle, Mr. French obtained a stout 
ever and raised the sled from the arm of the suf- 
ferer, extricated him and got him safely home. 
Mr. Taylor is noted for his kindness to the ani- 
mals under his charge, and doubtless owes his 
escape from death to the gentleness and obedience 
of the oxen that endured the cold of a winter's 
night for hours rather than drag their load across 
the body of their humane friend. — Portsmouth 
(N. H.) Times. 


MEAT FOR Birps.—One of our country friends 
ties pieces of meat upon a tree in such a place 
that cats cannot reach it. The blue-jays come 
regularly at meal-times to feed upon it. We 
think other birds are fond of fat meat particularly. 
A hint for our country friends. 


Paris has new steam cars on the streets, that 
seat forty persons, run ten miles in an hour, can 
be stopped inside of five feet, and cost but four 
dollars a day for fuel and attendance. 


[Selected.] 
Our Own. 
If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day, 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind, 
I said, when you went away, 
I had been more carefal, darling! 
Nor given you needless pain ; 
But we vex “our own” 
With look and tone, 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening, 

You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be, 
That never for me, 

The pain of the heart should cease. 

How many go forth in the morning 

That never come home at night; 
And hearts have broken, 
For harsh words spoken, 

That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest; 
But oft for “ our own,” 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love “ our own” the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn, 
’T were a cruel fate, 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 
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A MOTHER of a little girl six years of age, at 
Huguenot, N. Y., hearing screams, rushed to the 
sitting-room and discovered her child enveloped 
in flames, and an English bull-dog, tearing her 
burning garments off her with his paws and teeth. 
He had already taken over half of her clothing off, 
and, it is believed that if he had been left alone he 
would have saved the little girl’s life. The mother 
crazed at the sight, rushed forward and clasped 
her child to her bosom, and held her close, thus 
baffling the efforts which the faithful dog made, 
although singed and burned dreadfully himself, to 
tear off the clothing. The girl was burned to 
death, and the mother fearfully burned. The dog 
that exhibited more than human sagacity in its 
efforts to save the child, had been her constant 
companion, having been raised with her. Since 
the burial of the child occurred, he wanders from 
room to room as if searching for her, uttering a 
plaintive whine expressive of his grief. He takes 
no food, and it is believed that he will pine to 
death. 


Deuth of Pet Animals. 

Situated as we are, it may be supposed that we 
see much of the grief occasioned by the death of 
favorite animals. It is not strange that persons 
come to look upon such almost as members of the 
family, and they are missed from the fireside and 
the household for years. We are sometimes 
unable to publish the accounts sent in as being too 
personal and not of sufficient general interest. 
One of such laments just received, concludes as 
follows :— 

: “ And yet, not dead, in truth, 

Our darling lies, 

For hearts are bound to him 

In living ties. 

And little hands, not few, 

Oft haste to grace, 

With flowers of sunny hue, 

His resting-place. 

Thus lives our darling still 

In loving hearts! 

A memory sweet as his 

Never departs!” 
HARVARD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Flaying Birds Alive. 


Your readers and patrons who may be interested 
in discovering the facts as to the alleged cruel 
treatment of birds in the methods used for prepar- 
ing their feathers and skins for market may find 
something in point as to Birds of Paradise, in a 
little book by Henry Berthoud, entitled “ Stories of 
Bird Life” (‘T. Nelson & Sons, London, 1875), at 
page 210. 

The book, it must be confessed, is somewhat in- 
tense in style, and its statements may safely be 
taken with allowances; yet they are not improb- 
able, and Mr. Berthoud professes to write facts 
only. In those hot latitudes and among such peo- 
ples as live on the islands where these birds are 
found, such cruel methods may exist ; but are these 
or any similar barbarities practised “ within the 
pale of civilization”? What are the facts? 

A Birp DEFENDER. 


+> 
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A Woman’s Interference. 

The quick sympathy of women prompts them 
to interfere in cases of cruelty, and we find many 
of our best helpers among them. They are con- 
stantly reporting cases for our investigation, for 
which we are grateful. And we know that in 
hundreds of other cases they interfere and protest 
and warn cruel men, and prevent future cruelty 
without deeming it necessary to appeal to us. 
The following, from the “ Wilmington (Del.) Com- 
mercial,” describes a successful interference of 
this kind :— 

“Miss Emily Webb drew quite a crowd of men 
and boys at the corner of Third and Market streets 
on Thursday afternoon in consequence of her stop- 
ping a coal cart, which she insisted was too heavily 
loaded. Miss Webb got out a warrant for the ar- 
rest of the driver for overloading. She conterds 
this to be cruelty to animals, and says this is not 
the first time the horse has been overloaded. The 
owner will have to apologize or pay costs of suit.” 


Extracts from Letters. 
An agent says: — 


“T shall (D. V.) continue to devote whatever of 
time and strength I can spare to the service of my 
friends (the animals), with the full assurance of 
an abundant reward in their gratitude and affec- 
tion, and the consciousness of an honest effort to 
use and not abuse the powers with which God has 
intrusted me.” 


A member, in writing of the cruelty to geese, in 
the manufacture of “ pate de foie gras,” described 
in our last paper, says :— 


“It is but by degrees, that public opinion can be 
enlightened, and evil practices done away with ; but 
persevering effort,—with the blessing of Heaven, 
—will certainly accomplish much, in every case. 
‘Line upon line and precept upon precept’ are 
needed, to put a stop to any abuse.” 


> 


A Child’s Rebuke. 


Yesterday afternoon two men engaged in an 
angry dispute on the street, during which one 
shook his fist beneath the other’s nose and ap- 
peared to have worked himself into a fever-heat 
of passion. Just then, a little girl, almost an 
infant, who had been going by, but stopped, 
apparently paralyzed by the man’s fury, moved 
quite close to him, and looking up into his face 
inquired, “ What makes you so tross, mister?” 
It was so unexpected that the man evidently felt a 
complete revolution of feeling. Gradually his 


countenance cleared, and finally was lit up with a 
smile as he patted the little peacemaker’s head, 
and remarked as he moved away, ignoring the 
other man altogether, “ I guess you're right, little 
pet.”— San Francisco Post. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, February, 1877. 


For Humanity’s Sake. 

Whether or not the cruel passions that are for- 
ever making themselves felt among men, are but 
the faint reverberations of those wilder ones with 
which prehistoric man ruled the earth in utmost 
savagery, or are but evidences of our proneness 
to do evil, we may leave to idle speculation. Alas! 
that we have the evil to deal with in a thousand 
ways in daily life. There is the bad side and the 
long struggle of the race for a better civilization 
in which we bear our own little part, satisfied if 
we succeed in holding in check some of the evil 
we deplore. 

The “Animal World,” our London contem- 
porary, in a recent vigorous protest against any 
attempt to palliate or excuse the horrors of the 
Bashi-Bazouk ravages in Bulgaria, does so upon 
the ground that, though only primarily the 
exponent of the humane sentiment towards 
animals, it is, nevertheless, unable to separate 
humane sentiments into classes. Cruelty toward 
men and women is to be denounced for the sake 
of animals, as well as the cruel treatment of 
animals for the sake of men. Not to denounce 
cruelty in war—among Turks or elsewhere—is to 
disarm the society of its moral power as an 
advocate of the dumb creation. 

The position of the “ Animal World” is right, 
as we have always claimed; it is impossible to 
separate our work, the protection of animals, 
from the other great humane interests of the 
world. 

Human passions are so cruel that all incite- 
ments to their outbreak must be removed if we 
would purify society. In doing our work of pro- 
tecting animals and exciting humane interest in 
them, we feel sure we are helping on the better 
day when there shall be less cruelty of men 
towards each other, less rushing to battle to settle 
differences, and fewer horrors attendant on the 
strife when the dread arbitrament of war shall 
have been invoked. 


State Fair in Philadelphia. 

The “ Woman’s Branch” of the Pennsylvania 
Society P. C. A. are to hold a fair the latter part 
of this month, to raise money to carry on the 
work. They invite the aid of all the northern 
and western counties, and have already much aid 
promised. Friends who see our paper and have 
not received a circular, can get further informa- 
tion by addressing Miss Elizabeth Morris, 720 
Pine street, or Mrs. Caroline E. White, President, 
2113 Pine Street, Philadelphia. We shall hope to 
report a gratifying success. 


Birds Dying of: Starvation. 

Please sweep up the chaff and hay-seed on your 
scaffolds and scatter them on the snow for the 
the birds. A few oats may be spared, and 
crumbs from the kitchen. A piece of fat meat on 
the trees might contribute to the birds’ comfort. 
It is reported that many birds have died for want 
of food during this unusual winter. People can- 
not afford to lose the birds, for their fruit-trees 
will suffer next summer if the birds do not pro- 
tect them. 


Stop Horse-Cars at Street Corners Only. 

We have repeatedly called attention to the evil 
of the frequent stopping and starting horse-cars, 
and have endeavored to impress upon the public 
the fact that more hardship to and wear and tear 
of street-car horses is occasioned by this than by 
the drawing of the cars. We have suggested and 
hoped the companies would adopt the rule to stop 
only at the corners. The public would soon 
adapt themselves to: this, for it would make them 
but little extra trouble, and they ought to be will- 
ing to do so much to relieve the horses. But now, 
we are sorry to say that cars are often stopped at 
places not a hundred feet apart to discharge dif- 
ferent passengers, when a little forethought, and, 
shall we say, a little consideration for the animals, 
would avoid nearly one-half the stops. If Boston 
people would set the good example of going to 
the corners to take the cars, and should make their 
exit at the same localities, doubtless it would be 
followed elsewhere. People are accustomed, and 
with reason, to complain of the horse-car com- 
panies for overloading, and this, too, out of sym- 
pathy for the horses; but they do not think how 
readily they could show proof of sympathy by 
adopting the suggestions we have made. An 
effort is making in Philadelphia in this direction, 
as will appear by the following appeal, lately 
published :— 


MERCY TO THE CAR HORSES. 


The Women’s Branch of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety, having no other means of curing a great 
and growing evil, desires to make an appeal to 
the women of Philadelphia on behalf of the car 
horses. Many persons are ignorant that it is the 
frequent stopping of the railway cars which is one 
of the most fruitful causes of the sufferings of the 
horses used in them; that it is these stoppages 
which strain their muscles, injure their knees, and 
so soon make wrecks of their strength and vigor, 
that the average length of time that a horse can 
be used upon a railway is only a few years. It is 
rarely men who stop the cars, as they are in the 
habit of jumping on and off them while in motion, 
but women, who will persist in getting in or out 
at their own doors, many of whom err through 
thoughtlessness, not realizing that by this means 
they greatly increase the trials and sufferings of 
the horses. For this reason our Society wishes to 
bring the matter to the attention of all the women 
of Philadelphia, and to implore the sex, of whom 
it is said that their distinguishing attribute is 
mercy, to refrain, at least during the severe winter 
weather, when there is often so much ice in the 
streets, from stopping the cars anywhere but at 
the crossings of the streets, remembering that 
with the “ measure we mete” to others, even to 
dumb and helpless animals, it shall be measured 
to us again. 

CAROLINE E. White, President. 


or 


Other Motive-Power on Horse Railroads. 

A petition is in circulation, to be presented to 
the Legislature, asking authority to use other 
power than horses on street railroads. That this 
permission will eventually be granted, and such 
motive-power be used, we have no doubt. In 
behalf of the horses, we say, “ The sooner the 


better!” 


Rev. Dr. Joun C. Lorp, of Buffalo, died on the 
21st ult. He has been an earnest friend of our cause 
there for many years. His estimable wife was the 
originator of the present society in that city, and 
has been its constant and energetic friend and 
supporter. 


Suffering of Stock on Railroads. 


Great suffering is reported to have been occa- 
sioned among the cattle in the freight cars impris- 
oned by the late blockade and break-down on the 
New York Central. Over two thousand head were 
abandoned by their owners and thrown upon the 
company, which of course has them to pay for. 
Many of the poor brutes have died from the cold 
and exposure, while others have had their tails 
and ears frozen so that they dropped off. Thirteen 
horses were taken dead from the cars at Syracuse 
in a single day, and hogs have been found eating 
one another in their hunger.—Ezchange. 


Suppose that these had been human passengers 
instead of animals,—prisoners, if you please, on 
their way to Sing Sing,—would not some way have 
been provided to feed and protect them? These 
animals could have been fed, could have been shel- 
tered,—doubtless with some difficulty and at some 
expense,—but, as the remedy could have been 
applied, somebody is liable to prosecution for 
abandoning them, or for not providing them food 
and shelter. While the accident and the blockade 
could not have been prevented, the painful result 
to the animals might have been averted. 


Horses at Religious Meetings. 

During a recent series of religious meetings in 
a New Hampshire town, horses were left for hours 
standing near the church, some without sheds or 
other protection, with the thermometer nearly at 
zero. One of our friends wrote a letter to the 
preacher, suggesting that there was a large stable 
in the village, besides many barns. The preacher 
kindly called the attention of the people to the 
matter. Our friend hopes he will “ continue to do 
so as he goes on from town to town,” and adds, 
“Oh, what a world of work; I dare not think; 
and among ministers too, it seems my lot to 
labor.” 


Two young ladies recently noticed the adver- 
tisement of the Social Science Association. One 
asked the other what it was. The answer was:— 
“I do not exactly know, but I guess it is the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals!” 
That our Society maintains an intimate relation 
with one branch of the Social Science investiga- 
tion, is quite apparent, and people see that it is 
becoming more and more important in its influ- 
ence. 
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Hon. J. R. McPuerson, recently elected United 
States senator from New Jersey, is the inventor of 
a stock car in which animals can be watered and 
fed. We hope he will be able to secure some 
measure which will help to enforce the law against 
cruel transportation. 


THE increased interest among authors which is 
so apparent in relation to our subject, is strikingly 
illustrated in the February Atlantic by an article 
by Bayard Taylor, from which we shall make 
extracts in our next. 


4@ 


SerMons.—An increased number of clergymen 
in England have preached upon cruelty to animals 
during the last year, to whom the Royal Society 
in their report present expressions of gratitude. 

BaLky Horses.—A correspondent asks us to 
suggest a course of treatment for them. We refer 
him to an article by Murray, in “Stable and 
Farm” column. 
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Brattleborough (Vt.) Society. 

By the influence of one of our directors, through 
her friend in Brattleborough, a society has been 
formed in that place, an amended law has been 
adopted by the legislature, and other active work 
is in prospect. ; 

The following is the list of officers elected :— 


President.—Dr. Geo. F. Gale. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. Daniel Kellogg, Mrs. 
Frank H. Wheeler, Mrs. A. J. Hines, Mrs. B. D. 
Harris, Mrs. C. B. Rice, Miss Anna Higginson, 
Frederick Holbrook, Joseph Draper, Parley Starr, 
§. M. Waite, Rev. G. L. Walker, James F. Estey. 

Directors.—Mrs. Royall Tyler, Mrs. Geo. Ryder, 
Mrs. J. M. Tyler, Mrs. C. N. Davenport, Mrs. H. 
D. Holton, Mrs. C. H. Mansur, Mrs. Richards brad- 
ley, Mrs. W. S. Frost, Miss Sarah Boyden, Mrs. G. 

. Hooker, Rev. H. Burchard, Rev. M. H. Harris, 
J. A. Stevens, W. H. Rockwell, Levi K. Fuller, C. 
F. Thompson, F. W. Brooks, B. F. Bingham, Lock- 
hart Barrett, Geo. C. Lawrence. 

Secretary.—Miss Nellie Goodhue. 

Treasurer.—H. C. Willard. 

Special Agent.—Warren E. Eason. 


Date of organization January 9. 

Fifty members were obtained at the first meet- 
ing. 

The “ Vermont Pheenix ” thus comments on the 
prospects of the society :— 


The officers of the gag seem to have been 
very judiciously chosen. No gentleman of our 
acquaintance could more readily command the 
respect of the community, in the capacity of pres- 
ident, than will Dr. Gale; Mr. Eason, with his 
official experience and his cool, clear and unpreju- 
diced head, is unquestionably éhe man of the town 
for special agent and informing officer, and all the 
other officials will show themselves earnest and 
efficient—and none more so than the ladies. It is 
only just to remark in passing that the secretary, 
Miss Goodhue, is to be congratulated on her 


marked success in awakening a general public’ 


sentiment in favor of this important subject. 


We shall hope to hear of other societies, and 
that the work extends through the State. 


New Society at Rochester, N. H. 

Through the efforts of the Society at Ports- 
mouth, a society has been organized at Rochester, 
as appears by the following notice :— 

“ Charles W. Gardner, Esq., of Portsmouth, de- 
livered a lecture on the ‘ Treatment of Dumb Ani- 
mals,’ in the Town Hall at Rochester, on Thursday 
evening, 25th ult. Mr. Gardner was followed by 
Hon. ‘Thomas E. O. Marvin, President of the New 
Hampshire Society P. C. A., in a short address. 
Several of the prominent citizens of Rochester also 
spoke earnestly in behalf of the humane work of 

e Society. After the conclusion of the addresses, 
a permanent organization was effected, by the 
choice of Dr. B. W. Sargent, President; Joseph 
A. White, Treasurer; Joseph Swasey, Secretary. 
A board of directors will be chosen hereafter. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Will not some one move in our 
sister State to give life to the Society which has 
never been organized, or petition the Legislature 
for a new one? It is a constant source of regret 
to us that a New England State should fail to 
work in such a cause as ours, 


Peter Fay and others of Southborough and 
Framingham ask for legislation to prevent horse- 


racing at the exhibition of county agricultural 
societies. 
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HAveE you ever broken a horse?” inquired a 
horse-jockey. ‘ No, not exactly,” replied Simons, 
“but I have broken three or four wagons.” 


Humanity Series of School- Books. 

We have received from London a copy of each 
of the six books in what is called, “ The Humanity 
Series” of school-books, edited by the Rev. F. O. 
Morris and published by S. W. Partridge & Co., 
of London. 

The idea of the editor is not that the series shall 
supplant the regular school-books; but be sup- 
plementary to them by giving “lessons on the 
great duty of humanity to animals.” And in 
order to avoid monotony, “ other topics” are in- 
troduced for the encouragement of “every good 
word and work.” 

The purpose of the series can receive only words 
of hearty approval; but two objections at once 
occur to us in Massachusetts against the manner 
of its accomplishment. The first is, that no such 
additional series can be introduced into our schools, 
because one series only is needed; and also be- 
cause, in its special direction, our own will bear 
a favorable comparison with it. And, secondly, 
the editor has made several selections which are 
so strongly sectarian in their teaching, as to make 
their admission into our public schools impos- 
sible. 

While, then, we do not need th*s series here, we 
cannot assume it is not wanted in England and 
elsewhere. The fact of its appearance isa gratify- 
ing evidence of a growing interest in humanitarian 
teaching. If it should suggest to some one here 
who is well informed in the literature of the last 
ten years, the preparation of a single volume in 
which we found the new as well as the old testi- 
monies to the intelligence, value, and sacred claims 
upon man of the animal world, it will have done 
a good work in the mind of their editor. Such a 
book would help the good cause, while it would 
put within reach of all a multitude of valuable 
facts now known and now accessible to a com- 
paratively few. This series does not meet the 
want we have indicated. It is for a younger 
audience, and its selections lack the needed fresh- 
ness, variety and maturity. A. 


EXcHANGES.—At the time of the change in the 
postage law, before the last modification, every 
newspaper reduced its exchange list. By such 
reduction, some papers struck our paper off their 
list, which formerly favored us, while we have 
continued to send our journal to them. We are 
anxious not only to furnish material on our sub- 
ject, for other papers to draw from, for the pur- 
pose of extending the circulation of our purposes 
and ideas, but we are desirous also to know that 
such extracts are made, and to get such ideas, 
propositions and incidents as these papers may 
furnish. If, therefore, any papers not now ex- 
changing with us are inclined to do so, we shall 
appreciate the favor. 


SupscrIBERS’ RECEIPTS.—We are accustomed 
to send receipts for subscriptions in the next num- 
ber of the paper after payment. Credit is also 
given in the paper, under the head of “ Receipts 
for the Month.” 
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MADAME PERRON has bequeathed eighty-five 
thousand franes to the municipality of Marseilles, 
for founding an asylum for unfortunate dogs and 
horses. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 


By Orrice AGENTS IN JANUARY. 


Whole number of complaints, 124; viz., Overloading, 8; over- 
driving, 2; beating, 8; driving when lame and galled, 14; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 36; torturing, 12; driving 
when diseased, 7; abandoning, 4; general cruelty, 33. 

Remedied without prosecution, 25; warnings issued, 36; not 
substantiated, 32; not found, 8; prosecuted, 15; convicted, 12 
(including one party that in November left to avoid arrest); 
pending trial, 2; under investigation, 9. 

Animals killed, 18; temporarily taken from work, 26. 


FINES. 
Justices’ Courts.—Marlborough (3 cases), $6; Canton, $1. 
Eastern, Middlesex County, $15. 
‘unici, ‘ourt.— Boston (4 cases, 3 id at jail 01; 

Brighton District (9 cases), $05.01, 

Superior Courts.—Suffolk County, $50; Middlesex County 
(2 cases), $10. 

Witness Fees.—$37.85. 


By Country AGENTS, FouRTH QUARTER, 1876. 
Whole number of complaints, 554; viz., Beating, 42; overload- 
ing, 68; overdriving, 52; working when lame or galled, 136; 
working when diseased, 30; not providing food or shelter, 128; 
torturing, 15; abandoning, 11; general cruelty, 72. 
Not substantiated, 21; remedied without prosecution, 517; 


prosecuted, 16; convicted, 13; animals killed, 77; temporarily 
taken from work, 61. 
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RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 


MEMBERS AND Donors, 
Mrs. E. Sutton, $1; Mrs. F. H. Manning, $100; Mrs. W. H. 
Browne, $1; Jona. Bright, $10; Chas. Meriam, $5; Miss 8S. E. 


Dorr, $10; Mrs. C. 8. Barnard, $10: T. Strahan, dr., $2.43; 
Mrs. E. W. Allen, $5; 8. R. Urbino, $2. 


SUBSCRIBERS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. J. 8. Graves, C. N. Carter (2), Miss Matilda Goddard, 
Mrs. C. C. Humphrey, J. W. Groves, Mrs. Geo. Wm. Gordon, 
A Friend (2), Mrs. Daniel Dodge, H. L. Wister, Mrs. E. Cushman, 
E. P. Emerson, M. R. Steele, G. R. Hillyer, Miss Clara May 
Smith, Miss A. Hussey, L. B. Smith, Mrs. J. R. Goodnow, 
E. Steiger, Mary E. Libby, Boys’ Club (8. Attleborough), Mrs. 
Dr. Dyer, Mrs. F. Cairns (2), I. M. Sanford, Mrs. Josiah Quincy 
))s Miss H. L. Brown, Jos. Poor, Miss A. T. Dana (2), Mrs. 

. M. Morgan. 

Firry Cents EAcn. 
Harvey Rowland, National Hospital Reading Room, Miss A. 
A. Aubin. Mrs. W. W. Dawson, 35 cents. 
ANIMAL WORLD, ONE DOLLAR. 
C. L. Heywood, Miss A. T. Dana, Mrs. W. A. Robinson. 
ENGLISH MAGAZINES, Sixty Eacu. 
Mrs. R. W. Emerson (2), Miss E. H. Ward (2), E. C. Fitz. 
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Agents! Why do You not Report ? 

Repeatedly we have asked agents to report 
every quarter, and yet about one-half of them 
neglect to do so. They do injustice to themselves, 
and injustice to the cause, by this neglect. The 
public judge of our work, in part, by our published 
list of cases ; and so the result of our labors seems 
much less than it really is. 

Agents frequently say, “I made no prosecu- 
tions ; and, therefore, made no report.”” We have 
distinctly said, and it is printed on the blanks 
sent to agents, that we want every case reported, 
whether prosecuted or not. 

If an agent, in his capacity as an agent, does any 
act which relieves animals from suffering, it should 
be reported. If he compels a man to lighten his 
load, or to put up a lame, galled, or sick horse; 
if he warns a man to feed his animals better, or to 
repair his barn; or compels him to blanket his 
horse; if he prevents a dog-fight, or the shooting 
of birds, — and hundreds of other cases, — and all 
without prosecution, they are yet “cases investt- 
gated,’ and should be reported. If a case is re- 
ported to him, and he examines, and finds it with- 
out foundation, it is yet a “case investigated,” 
and should be reported as “ not substantiated.” 

We know our agents are not properly compen- 
sated, and it may seem unreasonable to complain 
of neglect in reporting; but we are pleading for 
the cause, and addressing our plea, we trust, to 
humane men. We hope we shall not plead in vain. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


Who has Fed the Birds ? 

Not for many years has there 
been an opportunity to feed the 
winter birds as during the last 
month or two, for seldom is 
the ground so thoroughly cov- 
ered with snow. It would be 
but little trouble for any boy or 
girl to throw outa few crumbs, 
seeds or a handful of grain. 
The annexed cut gives an idea 
of what may be done for the 
comfort of birds, by thinking 
of it beforehand. Of course, 
it would not be easy now, to 
get a sheaf of wheat or other 
grain. But by keeping it in 
mind, preparation can be made 
for it in the harvesting season 
this year. 

We are glad to notice some 
of the birds’ friends have been 
thoughtful of them this winter, | 
as we have noticed quite a 
number of persons providing 
for them in the city, and we 
hope it has been done in the 
country. 

A friend tells us that a man 

keeping a peanut stand, on or 
near Tremont Street, feeds the 
pigeons from his stand. If he 
ean afford to do it, surely 
people in better circumstances 
can. 
If the bird# could speak a 
language that we could under- 
stand, we presume they would 
ask our remembrance. 

In one of our exchanges we 
find a “ Petition of the Spar- 
rows,” addressed to the boys 
and girls of Chester Square, a 
part of which is as follows :— 


WHO HAS FED THE BIRDS? 


Our Frisky.’ 


While reading the stories in 
your paper, | was reminded of 
a true story, which I think 
will please the children, 
“ Frisky ” was a little squirrel 
that our dog “ Rover” caught 
in some of his rambles. His 
master finding it was not in- 
jured, brought it to the house, 
and being very small, I fed it 
with milk. After a while it 
learned to eat seeds, corn, 
nuts, and grew quite 
plump and fat, and became a 
large, fine gray squirrel, with 
coat as rich, and eyes as bright 
and black, as any Mr. Squirrel 
ever had. Sometimes _ his 
bright eyes would look at me 
so earnestly, as if he would 
say, “ 1 know much more than 
you think I do, and if you but 
understood squirrel language, 
1 could tell you many things 
that you don’t know now.” 

He seemed very happy, for 
I did not confine him in a cage, 
but left him to run at his own 
free will, up and down about 
the house, the shed and barn, 
frisking and chattering to his 
heart’s content. 

Often he would jump upon 
us by surprise, lighting some- 
times on our shoulder, some- 
times on our head; seeming 
to take real boyish delight in 
hearing us o—h! and then he 
would scamper away and hide 
in a pocket or sleeve, or other 
sly place. 

It was quite funny to watch 
his antics, when strangers 
came in and tried to catch 
him; he would give one of 
his flying leaps, and light on 
some one of the family, then 
the nimble little fellow would 
hastily hide himself in a 
pocket, but very soon would 
pop out his cunning head to 
see what was going on. 

The children loved dearly to 
see “Frisky” hide, thinking 


then they might safely cate 


We’re not so bad as they declare, 

O girls and boys of Chester Square! 

Be sure some little good we do, 

Even though we pilfer buds a few, 

Don’t grudge them, since your trees we clear 
Of vermin that would cost you dear; 

So throw us out a crumb or two, 

And as you would be done by, do. 


Dear girls and boys of Chester Square, 
We, too, partake the Father’s care; 
And to your kindly hearts he sends 
The impulse that our race befriends ; 
We know that you, while winter reigns, 
For our relief will take some pains; 
Will throw us out a crumb or two, 
And, as you would be done by, do. 
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A LITTLE child only four years old had been in- 
tently watching the process of corn popping on a 
stormy day in the beginning of winter. Happen- 
ing to turn to the window she observed tor the 
first time the falling snow. Amazed and de- 
lighted, she ran to her father and exclaimed, “ O, 
papa! do look at the funny rain, it’s all popped 
out white!” Can any older head describe snow 
more graphically ? 


To Gain Love Bestow Love. 


BY 8. C. HALL. 

It is but a dog: will you give hima blow? 

He cannot complain to your parents, you know. 

You may strike him, and kick him, and that without fear: 

There is no one to blame, for there’s no one to hear. 

Is there no one? Who is it hears you when you ery ? 

And, when sick, those who love you sit sorrowing by, 

With heart-prayer to your Maker your health to renew. 

He who made the poor dog is the God who made yon. 

Think, that mercy is God’s dearest gift from above, 

And be sure that the cruel can never have love: 

Take this rule as a rule that with time will not fade, 

To gain love bestow love on all God has made. 
—Animal World. 


A caT had alternately lived in three families in 
a neighborhood. She had four kittens, and, as 
soon as they were able to take care of themselves, 
she carried one to each of her two former resi- 
dences and left it, retaining two with herself. 
She desired, it seems, to secure good homes for 
her children. 


Tne thoughtless practice of throwing broken 
nails and glass into the street is the cause of 
frequent lameness in horses, and should be stopped. 


and have a good play with 
him, but he was not fond of stranger-children, 
and soon taught them that they must take no 
very great liberties with him. When they found 
what sharp teeth he had, they were very willing 
to let him alone. 

At meal-time the dainty little fellow would run 
about from one to another, choosing such as he 
liked best. Then seating himself, squirrel fashion, 
(tail thrown up over his back, and food in his 
paws), upon our head or shoulder, or where he 
took a taney, he would eat such as he pleased, 
seattering the rest as carelessly as if he were in 
his native wilds.— Our Home Friend. 

In California, recently, a flock of geese was fired 
into and one of the geese fell. ‘The others, seein 
that their comrade was wounded, uttered shril 
cries of distress, and about a dozen of them flew 
under the wounded bird, huddling together so that 
their backs formed a sort of bed, on which the 
wounded one rested. They buoyed it up for some 
time, the others meanwhile looking on and mani- 
festing their concern by uttering loud, discordant 
shrieks. Finding that their companion was un- 
able longer to accompany them in their flight, 
they abandoned him to his fate, and he fell to the 
earth. 


A FORGIVING heart is one of the noblest qualities 
which a child can possess. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


il 


Feline Attachment. 


A little four-year-old daughter of one of our 
citizens has a kitten that shows an uncommon 
degree of attachment for his little mistress. ‘The 
child will take the kitten under one arm, and 
with the other loaded with her playthings carry 
them about the house all day long, talking mean- 
while to the kitten as a mother would to a child. 
They are almost inseparable companions, and 
when the little girl is away from home, the kitten 
is wild in its lonesomeness, and shows the greatest 
joy on the return of its companion by leaping into 

er arms and laying its head on her shoulder, pur- 
ring her satisfaction in so loud a manner as to 
attract the attention of all in the house. A few 
evenings since the little girl was put to bed while 
the kitten was asleep behind the stove, and the 
bedroom door closed. ‘The kitten on awakening 
wandered through the rooms in search of her 
playmate, to have her regular evening frolic, but 
could not find her. Then she was in trouble, and 
showed her feelings by the most piteous cries. 
She would wildly run from one room to another, 
jump into the laps of all in the room, and not 
—s her friend would jump on to the bed, turn 
over the pillows, work herself under the clothing, 
and not tinding her there would run swiftly about 
the house, uttering pitiful wails. Finally she 
found the child’s clothing, and for a moment was 
happy. She pulled them out of the chair and 
dragged them partly across the room and finally 
lay down upon them for a moment. But they 
were inanimate, and the one she wanted was not 
there. She then made for the bedroom door, and 
there erying pitifully began to push upon it, try- 
ing to get it open. Shortly the cries ceased and 
all was still. The child’s father went to inspect 
the cause, and found the kitten had opened the 
door and was lying by the side of her little friend 
with her paws around the child’s neck and her 
head against her cheek, purring her happiness 
into the ears of her sleeping triend.— Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin. 


The Elephant Pickpocket. 

She wore one of those pockets behind, in which, 
besides her handkerchief, she had deposited an 
apple, a handful of peanuts, a quarter of a pound 
ef gum-drops, a little bottle of ammonia, and 
some other trifles. She and her swain, after 
admiring the complexion of the huge beast, turned 
their backs upon him to watch the monkeys and 
the live kangaroo, and gaze into each other’s eyes ; 
to do this the better they leaned back against the 
rope which enclosed the stately monarch of the 
south, who saw the apple protruding from the 
pocket of the unconscious fair one. He hesitated 
a moment and was lost to all sense of honor 
or self-respect, for with shuffling movements he 
emulated the example of our common mother, 
plucked and ate the fruit, scooped out the gum- 
drops and peanuts with a sly wink at his nephew, 
who was looking with anxiety at the proceedings. 
But in the last mouthful the majestic beast took 
in the ammonia bottle by mistake, the cork came 
out, and about an ounce of hartshorn ran down 
the throat of the beast. This beverage is said to 
have a reviving and stimulating influence, and in 
this case it proved its power, for a more revived 
elephant was never seen on earth. The big ele- 
phant has learned a lesson in morals which will 
probably induce him to let other people’s pockets 
alone, though nobody dares to carry a bottle within 
range of his proboscis.—Kansas City Times. 
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It is painful: to every feeling heart to see how 
inhumanly animals are treated by thoughtless and 
rough people. All pains taken to remedy this 
great evil are of little avail, all rules and measures 
will not come to the point unless families and 
schools coéperate with the societies tor the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. It is the sacred 
duty of every one who has feeling for animals, to 
labor in this great field of humanity. 


_ Mary’s Littie Lamb. 

There is hardly a child in the broad land who 
has not become familiar with the verses, “ Mary 
had a little Lamb,” nor a college student but has 
sung them to a dozen different tunes. It has been 
parodied, paraphrased and translated into the dead 
languages. And yet scarce any one knows who 
is the author or whether it is fictitious or founded 
on fact. But it is the true account of an incident 
that happened in 1814, not fifty miles from the 
Cradle of Liberty. And “ Mary,” a delightful old 
lady of threescore and ten, still lives and cherishes 
the memory of the event. The writer,on a recent 
visit, craved from her own lips the true story of 
the affair, and will reproduce it. 

MARY TELLS HER TALE UNADORNED. 

“Tt was when I was nine years old,” she said, 
“and we lived upon the farm. I used to go out 
to the barn every morning with father to see the 
cows and sheep. They all knew me, and the cows, 
old Broad and Shorthorn and Brindle, would low 
a good-morning when I came to their stables. 
One cold day we found that during the night twin 
lambs had been born. You know that sheep will 
often disown one of twins, and this morning one 
poor little lamb was pushed out of the pen into 
the yard. It was almost starved and almost 
frozen, and father told me I might have it if I 
could make it live. So I took it into the house, 
wrapped it in a blanket and fed it on peppermint 
and milk all day. When night came I could not 
bear to leave it for fear it would die, so mother 
made me up a little bed on the settle and I nursed 
the poor thing all night, feeding it with a spoon, 
and by morning it could stand. After this we 
brought it up by hand until it grew to love me 
very much, and would stay with me wherever I 
went unless it was tied. I used before going to 
school in the morning to see that the lamb was 
all right and securely fastened for the day. Well, 
one morning when my brother Nat and I were all 
ready, the lamb could not be found, and, supposing 
that it had gone out to pasture with the cows, we 
started on. Il used to be a great singer, and the 
lamb would follow the sound of my voice. This 
morning, alter we had gone some distance, I began 
to sing, and the lamb, hearing me, followed on 
and overtook us before we got to the school-house. 
As it happened, we were early, so I went in very 
quietly, took the lamb into my seat, where it went 
to sleep, and I covered it up with my shawl. 
When the teacher came and the rest of the 
scholars, they did not notice anything amiss, and 
all was quiet until my spelling class was called. 
Thad hardly taken my place before the patting of 
little feet was heard coming down the aisle, and 
the lamb stood beside me ready for its word. Of 
course the children all laughed and the teacher 
laughed, too, and the poor creature had to be 
turned out of doors. But it kept coming back, 
and at last had to be tied in the wood-shed until 
night. Now, that day, there was a young man in 
school, John Roulston, of Boston, who was on a 
visit to one of the boys, and came as a spectator. 
He was very much pleased over what he saw in 
our school, and a few days after gave us the first 
three verses of the song. [low or when it got into 
print I don’t know.” . 

Thus she ran on, telling of the care she bestowed 
on her pet until it grew to be a sheep, and she 
would curl its long wool over a stick; and it bore 
lambs until there was a flock of five all her own; 
and finally how it was killed by an angry cow. 
Then she brought out a pair of her little-girl 
stockings, knitted of yarn spun from the lamb’s 
wool, the heels of which had been ravelled out and 
given away piecemeal, as mementoes. No one can 
doubt that she, whose youth was rendered famous 
by love for an unfortunate animal, has lived a life 
of beneficence and charity. With a heart over- 
flowing with love toward all God's creatures, she 
has indeed lived to care for the needy and destitute, 
and be a mother to the motherless. And now, in 
a green old age, she is surrounded by those whom 
her warm heart long since taught to cling to her 
and follow as the lamb in her youth.—Cor. Spring- 
field Republican. 


Stable and farm. 


Batlking Horses. 

As to the matter of “balking,” no general 
direction can be given, or rule established. If the 
education of the colt has been conducted in accord- 
ance with sound principles he will not balk. 
Balking on the part of colts is, for the most part, 
the’ result of the trainer’s ignorance or passion. 
Yelling and whipping on the part of the trainer 
or driver, overloading, sore shoulders, or ill-fitting 
collars,—these are the causes that make horses 
balk. But if you have a horse or colt that balks, 
while I cannot without a personal knowledge of 
the subject, tell you what to do,I can tell you 
what not to do,—never whip. If he wont go, let 
him stand still and think it over. He will very 
often think better of it, and after a few moments’ 
reflection, and a few tosses of his head, go on of 
his own accord. Or, if this does not answer, get out 
of the wagon and pat him, and talk to him kindly. 

A horse 1s very susceptible to kindness; and I 
have known more than one quite vicious horse 
arate into good behavior by a few pats froma 

ady’s gloved hand on the moist neck and veined 

muzzle. Sometimes it is well to loosen a strap 
or start a buckle. I have known the mere act of 
unchecking and rechecking the animal answer the 
purpose and stop a determination to resist. For 
this same reason an apple, or a bunch of grass 
from the roadside, or a handful of oats, or a few 
kernels of corn, will often accomplish what an 
hour of beating could never effect. 

The truth is, a man must govern himself before 
he can hope to govern lower animals. A man 
flushed with passion, his brain charged with heated 
blood, and eyes blazing with rage, is not in a 
condition to think clearly; and it is just this 
thinking clearly that is, above all else, needed in 
directing and controlling horses. Henee it is, that 
contact with horses, and an actual experience in 
teaching them, is one of the finest disciplines a 
man can have. He grows to love the colt he is 
teaching; and no nature is utterly depraved in 
which is going on the exercise of affeetion, no 
matter how humble the object of it may be.— 
W. H. H. Murray. 


Frozen Bits. 
AN APPEAL TO HOSTLERS AND TEAMSTERS. 

Let any one who has the care of a horse these 
cold, frosty mornings, deliberately grasp in his 
hand a piece of iron; indeed, let him touch to it 
the tip of his tongue, and then let him thrust the 
bit into the mouth of his horse, if he has the heart 
to do it. The horse is an animal of nervous 
organization. His mouth is formed of delicate 
glands and tissues. The temperature of the blood 
is the same as in the human being, and, as in man, 
the mouth is the warmest part of the body. Im- 
agine, we repeat, the irritation that would be 
caused the human, and consider that, if not to the 
same degree, still the suffering to the animal is 
very great; and it is not a momentary pain. Food 
is eaten with difficulty, and the irritation repeated 
day after day causes loss of appetite and loss of 
strength. Many a horse has become worthless 
from no other cause than this. Before India rub- 
ber bits were to be had, I myself used a bit covered 
with leather, and on no account would have dis- 
pensed with it in freezing weather. But when 
these are not to be had, holding the iron in the 
hand a moment or two costs but little trouble, 
while it saves the horse much pain and proves a 
great gain in the end. HARRY STEDMAN, 
— Boston Herald. 


Nails in Horses’ Feet. 

A horse trod upon a nail which entered his foot. 
Lameness followed, the nail was extracted, but 
lockjaw supervened, resulting in death. An un- 
failing remedy in such cases is muriatie acid. If, 
when a nail is withdrawn from a horse’s foot, the 
foot should be held up and some muriatic acid be 
poured into the wound, neither lameness nor lock- 
jaw need be feared.—Cor. Rod and Gun. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Killing Eagles. Why? 


For many years a pair of bald-headed eagles 
have made their winter home on Peirce’s Island in 
this harbor, and have come to be regarded with 
great interest—almost affection—by the residents 
along the water-side of the city, and the fishermen. 
The latter have been accustomed to save fish-heads 
and other offal on board their vessels to throw to 
the eagles on the outward trip, and the birds, from 
being so many years unmolested, had become so 
tame,—or at least so accustomed to the presence 
of men,—that they would come up to the docks 
at the South End and light upon the ice in the 
vicinity of the fishing vessels, ready to pick up 
whatever might be thrown to them. We are in- 
formed, also, that Mr. Charles Gray, who resides 
on Three-tree Island, has been accustomed to ex- 
pose food for them, and that they often visited his 
island for their meals. But on Thursday, we are 
told, one of these noble birds was shot on Gray’s 
Island, by some one who visited the place in a 
boat, and left for the other side of the river as soon 
as he had secured his prize. Who he is our in- 
formant did not know, or whether he shot the bird 
merely to gratify a wanton propensity to destroy 
life, or from a desire to get an eagle to have 
stuffed and mounted. Whatever the motive, the 
act was utterly selfish, and if one-half the petitions 
put up by the fishermen on behalf of the future 
welfare of the man who murdered the eagle are 
answered, cremation will appear but a joke to him 
before he gets through. No honorable man would 
be guilty of the treacherous cruelty of killing one 
of these birds, which, naturally wild and shy to 
the very last degree, had become so trusting as to 
be almost tame.— Portsmouth (N. H.) Chronicle. 


In noticing the above a writer in the “ Chronicle” 
thus discourses :— 


THE EaGLe.— He is the sovereign of the air; 
the king over the feathered tribes; among the 
ancients sacred to Jove; renowned among all 
nations. He soars majestically aloft, wheeling in 
successive gyrations till lost to sight. He gazes 
on the sun. He has givena name to a constellation 
in the heavens. Horace, the Latin poet, styles him 


“The royal bird to whom the king of heaven 
The empire of the feathered race has given.” 
Milton denominates the eagle “the bird of 
Jove.” And Shakspeare, speaking of the king of 
the forest trees, says of it: . 
“ Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle.” 
And again, Euripides, the Grecian dramatist : 


“The Pleiades show themselves in the East, 
The Eagle soars in the summit of heaven.” 

What though he exercise his knightly right 
and levy tribute on inferiors? He is appropriately 
our national emblem, for we have dispossessed 
the Indian and appropriated his inheritance, as 
being ourselves the highest type of enlightenment 
and culture. Rome, mistress of the earth, had the 
eagle for her symbol. Czsar was about to lead 
an army into Parthia, to recover the eagles lost 
by Crassus, when he was assassinated. Our Eng- 
lish ancestors have the royal lion in their armorial 
ensigns ; ours, the “ princely eagle.” Is it not grand 
to behold him soaring majestically over our noble 
Piscataqua? He is friendly to man unless pressed 
by excessive hunger. 

There is a Western regiment possessed of a 
living eagle that accompanied them throughout 
the late war; they deem it priceless. 

Let us venerate and protect the eagle. Even 
the Most High has deigned to use this simile: 
“ Like as an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young. . . so the Lord alone did lead 
him” (Jacob). BP. 

Janvary 19, 1877. 


Another writer in the “ Chronicle” attempts to 
defend the shooting, by saying that the eagle is 
“not noble”—is a “ pirate,” and was shot in the 
“ interest of science.” We fear most of the “ inter- 
est” will be found in the pocket of the taxidermist. 


Horse-Clipping—Two Opinions. 

Upon few subjects connected with the treatment 
of animals, is there such a decided difference of 
opinion as upon the clipping of horses. We have 
heretofore opened our columns to the discussion 
of this question, and both sides were freely heard. 

So far as we can judge, most persons who are 
especially known as “ horse men” favor the prac- 
tice, and we think the majority of veterinaries do 
not condemn it. Upon its face, it seems un- 
natural; and yet it is only fair to judge of it by 
the results. But it is evident that it is cruel to 
clip a horse, and then expose him as other horses 
are exposed,—that is, to allow him to stand un- 
covered during cold weather. We have been 
disposed to hear both sides, and not, because we 
are devoted to the protection of animals, refuse to 
take the testimony of experts who have no motive 
to advocate what they believe to be a false doc- 
trine. However, the discussion is profitable, and 
so we continue it by publishing below articles on 
both sides :— 


[From the New York Evening Post.] 

Never before has the practice of horse-clipping 
been so general in our cities and villages as dur- 
ing the present season. All the horses appear to 
be of one color, for it is the hue of the skin, and 
not of the hair, that is revealed:after the equine 
barber has deftly done his work. Whether the 
horse likes it or not is a question that cannot be 
decided by positive information. Only by infer- 
ence from general observation can a decision be 
reached, and even then the doctors disagree. 
Whether both the contributors to the “ Perfect 
Horse” approve of the custom or not is, perhaps, 
unknown ; but, certainly, one does not, and in 
not a few instances traces stiffness, rheumatism, 
and other evils to the exposed condition of man’s 
faithful servant after clipping. The arguments on 
the other side, or rather the assertions, are equally 
positive, if less authoritative. The process cer- 
tainly adds to the beauty and distinction of a 
horse. A well-clipped beast, compared to the 
cart-horse and the pung drudge, wears a glamour 
that corresponds to the full dress of a gentleman 
in contradistinction to his working-clothes. The 
drivers like it, the grooms like it, and it is getting 
to be generally believed that the horses like it. It 
so, there is no reason why the horse-clippers 
should not continue to defy nature in removing 
warm coats in cold weather and allowing them to 
remain on in warm weather. 


[From the Springfield Republican.] 

The practice of horse-clipping is more preva- 
lent this winter than ever before, and bids fair to 
continue growing in popularity. Some stable- 
keepers have all their horses clipped, while others 
clip only the long-haired animals, claiming that a 
fine-haired horse is better without. People hiring 
horses almost always prefer a clipped horse, an 
the stable-boys certainly do, as it is only about 
one-fourth as much work to groom one. If a horse 
has once been clipped, the owner must keep it up 
every _ or he will have a sorry-looking brute, 
with thick hair like a goat, four or even six inches 
long. It is the general impression that a clipped 
horse must be kept closely blanketed or he will 
freeze to death, but one livery-man tells of an ani- 
mal which was clipped for him by mistake and 
which could not be kept covered on account of a 
vicious trick of tearing the blanket in shreds. 
After the mischievous brute had eaten three blank- 
ets, the owner gave him up, but, to his surprise, 
the horse grew fat and soon was able to do his 
usual work on a third less feed than before. In 
fact, it is generally admitted that, when proper 
care is taken, a horse that is driven every day can 
be kept in cold weather for nearly one-fourth less, 
if clipped. The reason is that a clipped horse 
dries off in a few minutes when warm, while the 
long wet hair of an unclipped horse will require 


the manufacture of animal heat for several hours, 
and to make this heat requires more food. But 
while the practice is so universally commended 
for driving horses, no one would advise it for an 
animal used but seldom, for team and farm horses, 
or for those left standing a long time in the open 
air, on delivery-carts and the like. The cost of 
clipping, when the custom was first introduced, 
twenty years ago, was $15, and the operation took 
three days. Now the price ranges from $3 to $5, 
and with the common hand machines in use a 
skilled man will clip a horse in three or four hours, 
while some of the machines run by power will do 
the work in forty-five minutes. In former days, 
after the outer hair had been cut off with shears, a 
uniform appearance was sometimes obtained by 
brushing the remaining hairs over with turpentine 
and setting fire to it. The operation required 
great caution, but if the right amount of turpen- 
tine was used the horse would not be injured in 
the least or scarcely know what was going on, as 
the flame passed like a flash of gunpowder, with- 
out burning the inner coat. The best judges say 
a horse should be clipped twice a season, once late 
in the fall, and again in midwinter. 
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Warming Street Cars. 


Warming street cars has been in practice on one 
of the lines of Brooklyn for several winters, and is 
attracting very general attention. Some very ab- 
surd suggestions have been made, such as weather- 
strips, and various other means of poisoning peo- 
ple by the multiplication of obstacles to the admis- 
sion of fresh and the escape of foul air. The fact 
is, if for no other purpose than as a means of ven- 
tilation, warming appliances of some kind should 
be generally introduced, and with them efficient 
and always open means of escape for foul air. For 
the admission of fresh air, the ordinary mode of 
car construction, and the necessary frequency of 
opening the doors, are sufficient. Cylinder stoves 
are now used. For the purpose of ventilation, 
these stoves might be greatly improved upon by 
providing them with double pipes, by incasing 
the smoke-pipe in another pipe or flue four inches 
larger, riveted to the stove, and with openings in 
it near the stove, and also near the upper end, by 
which the foul air may be drawn off. 

A novel means, recently introduced in Wheeling, 
is described as follows: ‘The apparatus occupies 
a space about fourteen inches square under one of 
the platforms, and in no way obstructs the brakes 
or wheels. Charcoal is used as fuel, and a three- 
inch pipe from the coal box up the end of the car 
to the roof acts as a smoke-stack. The end of the 
pipe is covered with a wire gauze cap, to guard 
against accidents from sparks. A pipe running 
along the floor on the inside of the car supplies a 
water-pan from a reservoir holding eight gallons, 
and the hot water is conducted back in a large 
pipe, running parallel and emptying into the 
reservoir again.” — Exchange. 
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A CHEERFUL ATMOSPHERE.—Let us try to be 
like the sunshiny member of the family who has 
the estimable art of making all days seem pleasant, 
all self-denial and exertion easy and desirable. 
You have known people within whose influence 
you felt cheerful, amiable, hopeful, equal to any- 
thing. I do not know a more enviable gift than 
the energy to sway others to good; to diffuse 
around us an atmosphere of cheerfulness, piety, 
truthfulness, generosity, magnanimity. Itis nota 
matter of great talent; but rather of earnestness 
and honesty, and of that quiet, constant ener; 
which is like soft rain gently penetrating the so 
It is rather a grace than a gift. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE NIGHTINGALE.— 
“ Sing, sweet nightingale,” said a shepherd to the 
silent songstress, on a lovely evening in spring. 
“Ah,” replied the nightingale “the frogs make 
such a noise that I have lost all pleasure in sing- 
ing; dost thou not hear them?” “TI hear them, 
indeed,” returned the shepherd; “ but thy silence 
is the cause of my heariog them.” 
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